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TENNESSEE. 








Within the borders of qyr State, we have many 
excellent private schools which are doing their 
work faithfully and efficiently. Each of the 
prominent religious denominations of the State 
has under its supervision one or more colleges or 
universities for the higher education of young 
men, and one or more female schools of high 
order for the advanced training of young ladies. 
We also have our three State Universities, as 
they are called, though the State has never been 
very generous in endowing or sustaining them— 
East Tennessee University, the University of 
Nashville, and West Tennessee College, each 
doing a good work in the cause of education. 

Now these private, denominational, and State 
schools, colleges and universities, have heretofore 
been the principal means of intellectual culture 
to our people. They have done their work 
well, They have nobly fulfilled the mission with 
which they have been entrusted. We desire that 
they shall continue to prosper. We wish them 
the most unbounded success. We would not de- 
tract in the smallest degree from their number or 
their efficiency. We bid them God speed in the 
noble work in which they are enlisted. 

But they alone are not sufficient to supply the 
educational wants of Tennessee. They leave the 
intellectual culture of the great mass of the chil- 
dren of the State unprovided for. They aim 
primarily to conduct only the higher departments 
of learning, while the simple rudiments of edu- 
cation are left by them to be provided elsewhere. 
They are also inaccessible to nine-tenths of the 
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children of the State by reason of the cost of 
tuition, the expense of board, ete. 

Hence, our people have established a system of 
publie schools to supply the deficiency of these 
higher seats of learning, to do the work which 
they were not intended to do, are not adapted to 
do, and cannot do. 

The public schools are intended to be feeders to 
these higher institutions of learning, to prepare 
the boys and girls to enter them and reap the ad- 
vantages which they are able to impart. They 
are intended to give our children the elements of 
an education, so as to get them ready to enter the 
high school and the college. They are intended 
to lay the foundation on which our higher institu- 
tions may build up the superstructure of an edu- 
cation. 

There is therefore no antagonism, but, on the 
contrary, a harmonious consistency between the 
system of public schools by the State, and these 
higher seats of learning which are fed and sustained 
thereby. And, although there may sometimes seem 
to be, in certain places and for special reasons, an 
apparent antagonism between them, as there 
always is in the introduction of any new system, 
yet as soon as the system has time to adapt itself 
to its position, and the people are able to bring 
themselves into harmony with the changed cir- 
cumstances, this apparent antagonism will come 
to an end, and all will be found the better for 
the change. 

Hence, the State has a duty to perform on the 
subject of education. She has a special depart- 
ment to fill in the vast field of culture, which no- 
body else can occupy. It is her province to give 
to every child within her bounds the elements of 
an education—such primary culture as will fit the 
children of the State, either for the common 
duties of life, or for entrance, if desired, into the 
higher institutions of learning. 
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General education, at least in its lower depart- 
ments, is indispensable in a republic like ours. It 
is necessary to the security of property, to the 
prevention of crime, to the stability of govern- 
ment, to the acquisition of wealth, to the utility 
of labor, to the diffusion of intelligence, to social 
good order, and to the promotion of virtue and 
religion. A system of public schools established 
by the State, is the most economical, the most 
convenient, the most efficient, if not the only way 
by which education can be made general. 

Such a system has been established. It is so 
framed as to be readily engrafted on the forms 
of our civil government. It is homogenous with 
our civil institutions. It is adapted to the genius 
of our people, and is in harmony with the public 
sentiment of the State. The work which now 
remains to be done, is to make the system eff- 
cient—to give it it life and power in the accom- 
plishment of its objects. A system of public 
schools is only the outline of a picture, of which 
the filling up must be supplied, before its true 
beauty can be discovered. In itself, it is only a 
skeleton, having no life, no power. It must be 
clothed with flesh and blood, and muscle and 
sinew, and endowed with life and motion, before 
its true power can be recognized. A perfect sys- 
tem would bea faultless skeleton till thus clothed 
and brought to life. Its success would still de- 
pend on the administration which should give it 
body and soul. 

Then let all the friends of popular education 
rally around our system of public schools, so as to 
give it energy and life. We must push it forward 
and give it success. 


SCHOOL LANDS. 











By the act of the Congress of the United States, 
18 April, 1806, “to authorize the State of Ten- 
nessee to issue grants and perfect titles to certain 
lands therein described,” which was passed to 
carry into operation the compact before that time 
entered into between North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, in relation to perfecting titles to lands in 
this State, it was provided, that a line should be 
established, known as the “Congressional Reser- 
vation Line,” beginning at the place where the 
eastern or main branch of Elk River intersects 
the boundary of the State; thence due north to 





‘the northern or main branch of Duck River ; 


thence down the waters of Duck River to the 
military boundary line; thence with said line 
west to the Tennessee River; thence down the 
Tennessee River to the northern boundary of the 
State. By said act it was also provided, that upon 





the State of Tennessee surrendering all right to - 


the country south and west of this line, the United 
States ceded to her their claim to the lands north 
and east of that line, upon certain conditions, 
among which, were: 

That Tennessee- should appropriate 100,000 
acres of land to the use of two colleges, to be es- 
tablished by the State, one in East and one in 
West Tennessee. 

And 100,000 acres of land for the support of 
academies. 

And 640 acres of land in each six miles square 
of territory, where existing claims would allow of 
it, for the use of schools for the instruction of chil- 
dren forever. 

These conditions were accepted by the State of 
Tennessee, by act 6 Sept. 1806, ch. 10. 

The lands appropriated for the use of the two 
colleges were granted, as we understand, to the 
institutions located at Knoxville .and Nashville, 
and were disposed of by the trustees in carrying 
on these enterprises. 

It is believed that the lands appropriated for 
the use of academies were sold by the State, and 


in 1837 the General Assembly incorporated . 


County Academies in the various counties, and 
the sum of eighteen thousand dollars per annum 
was appropriated for their support. We presume 
it was assumed by the Legislature that the eigh- 
teen thousand dollars was the annual product of 
the proceeds of the sales of said lands, and hence 
this amount was appropriated annually for this 
purpose. 

The lands appropriated in each six miles square 
or township, as this territory was usually called, 
were for a long time controlled by School Land 


Commissioners, elected by the qualified voters of | 


each township, who rented the lands from year to 
year and used the proceeds for the support of 


schools in the township. It was very soon found | 


that the annual rents from these lands was wholly 
insufficient for school purposes, and that the lands 
were being destroyed in value, and efforts to pro- 
cyre the passage of laws authorizing their sale 
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were made from time to time, without success, 
until in 1844, when the General Assembly of the 
State, by an act passed 15 January, 1844, ch. 104, 
amended by act of 23 January, 1846, directed 
that the school] lands in the State should be sold, 
upon certain conditions, and the proceeds arisiug 
from the sale were to be paid into the Bank of 
Tennessee and its branches. Under this act it 
was made the duty of the bank to invest the prin- 
cipal in bonds of the State, if the bonds could be 
obtained at nominal value or less; and the bank 
was made liable for the amount of principal and 
interest until the investment should be made. 
The interest paid by the bank or realized by the 
bank upon the investment, to be annually set 
apart and paid over to the districts or fractional 
township to which the lands belonged, according 
to the amount of deposit belonging to each re- 
spectively. 

Under the provisions of these acts most, if not 
all, the school lands in the State were sold and 
the proceeds paid into the Bank of Tennessee and 
its branches. 

By the act of 1870, second session, ch. 101, it 
is provided that County Trustees, in the various 
counties in which school lands were situated 
should, upon giving bonds and surety as provided 
by the act, be the custodians of the funds arising 
from the sales of these lands in their respective 
counties. 

On Ist Sept. 1869, the Trustees of the Bank 
of Tennessee reported to the General Assembly 
the condition of said institution, and among its 
liabilities is placed the sum of $387,154 36, as 
the proceeds of the sale of school lands. If in- 
terest be added this fund would now amount to 
upward of $650,000. 

One of the questions made in the suits now 
pending, growing out of the winding up of the 
bank of Tennessee, is that this fund, the proceeds 
of the sale of school lands, is a preferred claim and 
must be first satisfied out of the assets of the 
Bank. Should the courts so decide, this fund 
may be realized witho.: much delay by the 
various counties if the proper steps are taken to 
have the County Trustees made parties. If the 
courts hold that other liabilities of the bank are 
entitled to priority of satisfaction, then the coun- 
ties interested must look to the Legislature to 
make provision by which they shall be reimbursed 
for the loan of this fund. 





HOBBIES. 


The adage is no ‘less true than trite, “The 
child is father to the man.” See that rollicking 
scion of five summers, how complacently he sits 
im speechless admiration of his hobby horse. In 
his estimation, no animal ever before exhibited 
such symmetry of form and perfection of parts. 
Anon he mounts, and careering through space, in 
childish imagination eclipses the speed of the swift- 
est courser of the turf. Tell him of another 
horse, prettier, swifter, or in any respect better, 
and you offend him. None can be equal, far less 
superior, to this one, simply because it is his. 

Who does not perceive, thus early developed, a 
trait which is to be found prominent in the full 
grown man? He will, in after years, not only 
claim pre-eminence for his horses, but Ais pleas- 
ures, his friends, his wife, his children, his politics, 
his religion, and his views generally, must be 
necessarily superior to those of others. 

In no profession is the bump of self-esteem 
likely to be developed to a greater degree than in 
that of teaching. In it those who have not a way 
of their own, rarely if ever succeed. Hence, 
here it is far more excusable to dogmatize than to 
have no distinctive independent plan; and since it 
is always assumed that a teacher is superior in at- 
tainments to his pupils, how easily and uncon- 
sciously may he become an egotist and imagine 
that he knows ail that is to be learned in the 
art of teaching in all its details! 

The idiosyncrasies of one whose judgment is 
thus obscured by his own shadow, are often as 
contradictory as absurd. At one time he mani- 
fests the most supreme disgust for all innovations 
upon his established methods, at another he reck- 
lessly applies some untried theory which, in his 
expectation, is to be the panacea for all the ills to 
which the school-room is heir. 

We adduce a few examples. A teacher who had 
for years followed the obsolete plan of instructing 
primaries, with blue-backed speller in hand, first 
in the mysteries of the abstract alphabet, and 
afterwards through pages of monotonous mono- 
syllables and interminable columns of polysylla- 
bles, was advised to adopt the word method and 
object lessons. He remarked, contemptonsly, that 
he had no fancy for such new-fashioned humbugs 

At another time, having observed that the ele- 
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mentary sounds of the letters have not received 
due attention as a class drill, he devises a plan of 
his own for supplying the deficiency, and forthwith 
becomes a blatant advocate of phonetics; and, 
mounted securely upon his hobby, demands that 
the form of our alphabet itself, which has for agés 
preserved the crystallized jewels of literature and 
science, shall vanish at the stamp of his vaulting 
Pegasus. 

A very earnest and conscientious worker in the 
school-room is so wedded to the idea that pupils 
should be kept at their proper distance and taught 
self-reliance, that he preserves such severe gravity 
of manner as to benumb and chill them by his 
freezing indifference. Another who boasts of being 
“a live teacher,” and is sure that the true secret 
lies in interesting the children, spends the recita- 
tion hour in eloquent lectures and vivid illustra- 
tions; or, if he has the pupils to recite at all, pro- 
pounds leading questions, gives an encouraging 
smile here, a word of approval there; now an 
ominous shake of the head, then a suggestive 
hint, and concludes by flattering the blundering 
dunces with an undeserved compliment. The 
class are highly entertained for the time but re- 
ceive no lasting impressions, because the work has 
all been done for them. 

But this is enough to serve our purpose. We 
should avoid extremes, “in mediis tutissimus.” 
True pedagogy, less perhaps than any other pro- 
fession, admits of empiricism. Permanent and 
healthful growth in it is possible only when based 
upon broad views and comprehensive knowledge. 
Above all things else, a teacher must appropriate 
the injunction “know thyself.” Next to this, he 
must be tolerant of the opinion of others, proving 
all things and holding fast that which is good. 








MORE AMMUNITION. 





During a recitation in one of our schools, not 
long since, the teacher interrupted a member of 
the class who was reading in a monotonous, 
drawling tone, telling him to “read with more 
animation.” Another boy having read a para- 
graph in much the same style, the class were re- 
quested to offer criticisms. No one however 
seemed inclined to object to his manner, except a 
bright-eyed, nervous little fellow who looked as 
if he were brimming over with a new idea. 


[When called upon he arose with a very confi- 
dent, self-complacent air and replied, “he did’nt 
read with ammunition enough.” 

How many teachers fail of success for the want 
of ammunition? Their instruction falls short of 
the minds for which it is intended because not 
projected with sufficient force and brilliancy to 
impress them. 








JConTRIBUTIONS. 








BOOK-KEEPING. 





AN ESSAY READ BY JNO. G. SMITHSON, BEFORE 
THE GILES COUNTY INSTITUTE. 





It is usually considered common place to intro- 
duce the discussion of any subject by dwelling on 
its importance. 

In considering the present subject however, I 
think that it is peculiarly appropriate to insist 
upon its importance, for the reason that it is in 
our county so generally neglected. 

I am one of those who believe strongly in the 
maxim, “ Teach your boys what they will practice 
when they become men.” I might add to this 
maxim, Teach your girls what they will practice 
when they become voters. But whether they be- 
come voters or not they will have much use, even 
in domestic economy, for a knowledge of keeping 
correct accounts. 

It is a common fault with our schools that they 
often tend to disqualify children for all useful and 
practical purposes in future life. It is frequently 
necessary, after receiving the diploma which 
pronounces him a learned man, and a finished 
scholar—in fact the man polished, “ad unguem” 
—it is frequently necessary to send this graduate, 
for many years, to the school of experience, in 
order to teach him common sense. So common 
and so alarming has this evil become that many 
sensible men have conceived a total disgust to 
education. It is to some extent a misfortune 
that we have derived our ideas and models of 
education from very learned men. The object of 
the education of the masses is not to make liter- 
ary men out of all of them. The great object is 





to make useful and intelligent men, and good 
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men. To effect this object, we must be careful 
not to permit the liberal and learned branches 
totally to crowd out the practical and useful ones. 
When the child leaves the school-room, he should 
leave it with some knowledge acquired which will 
fit him to enter at once upon the pursuits of life, 
without having the painful ordeal of bumping his 
head sore before he can stoop low enough to be a 
sensible and useful man. However insignificant 
the humble science of book-keeping may look by 
the side of the petted and spoiled classics, or the 
extensive and fashionable family of “Ologies,” 
it is nevertheless true, that nine out of ten young 
men would derive more real benefit from a thor- 
ough acquaintance with this same book-keeping, 
which they can acquire, than from the mere bow- 
ing acquaintance, which is all they generally get, 
with the classics and “ Ologies.” 

It is my candid opinion, that if all the men 
and women of Giles county, who have long ago 
forgotten their smattering of Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Botany, Zool- 
ogy, Meteorology; Pscychology, Ontology, &c., 
had devoted the time thus lost to learning how to 
keep accounts, the result would now be worth 
over $100,000 a year to Giles county in money ; 
besides a large saving in the items of nonsense 
and humbug and disappointed ambition. 

I would not advocate introducing into our 
schools any elaborate system of book-keeping. 
Perhaps the school course should be confined to 
the single entry. The information and skill thus 
gained is necessary in evefy avocation. The 
farmer, the mechanic, the lawyer, the teacher, the 
merchant, the housekeeper, the gentleman and 
the lady—all alike need it. Everybody needs it, 
who is honest and wants to remember what he 
owes; everybody who is cautious and wants to 
know what other people owe him; everybody 
who is sensible and wants to keep his affairs from 
disorder and confusion; everybody who is ener- 
getic and wants to ascertain in what direction to 
devote his enterprise. Besides, the study of this 
science teaches children exactness, neatness, and 
begets those habits of mind so necessary to suc- 
cess in life, as well as so conducive to health, 
peace and contentment. No man can be safe or 
happy whose business affairs are in a tangled con- 
dition. 

I will detain the Institute with only one other 


view of this subject. The time necessary to ac- 
quire an elementary knowledge of book-keeping 
is so short in comparison with the benefit gained, 
that an additional reason is furnished for includ- 
ing it in a school course. Double entry book- 
keeping is more professional in its character, more 
difficult to acquire, and necessary to very few 
persons. For this reason, I would not urge its 
adoption. Single entry book-keeping, however, 
after the requisite knowledge of arithmetic has 
been acquired, can be easily learned in a single 
session, or less time. It is so simple that any 
teacher of ordinary acquirements, who may hap- 
pen never to have given it his attention, can read- 
ily acquire in a few days a sufficient knowledge 
of its principles to instruct a class. 








UNIVERSALITY OF MATHEMATICS. 


The value of the science of mathematics is 
very imperfectly recognized and very inade- 
quately comprehended by him who confines his 
observation to the narrow limits of every-day 
life and experience ; but even within so narrow a 
scope, it is only the superficial observer who can 
fail to perceive its great importance. It is not so 
much the purpose of this paper to attempt to in- 
struct thinkers, as to attract the attention of the 
young student to the importance of this science, 
and direct his thoughts to consider its universal 
application ; and show him that it is not a science 
apart, but a part of all science. 

Perhaps the best view of the development of 
the human mind may be obtained in considering 
the growth of its capacity to receive and compre- 
hend the ascending scale of mathematical truths ; 
and perhaps the consideration from which the 
importance of the science itself may be best per- 
ceived, is that no other science can exist without 
it. Whoever may be the janitor of the temple, 
mathematics is the high priest of the mysteries, 
and to the student who rejects his ministrations, 
the veil of the inner sanctuary will never be 
lifted. Itis the universal science, not only giving 
to the minds of the investigators of other sciences 
the necessary habits of precision and decision, but 
existing in themselves, as the life of their laws, 
and the laws of their life. From the infinity of 
the small to the infinity of the great, its serene 





dominion extends; the rule of order over confu- 
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sion, the supremacy of certainty over doubt. 

It enters into the minutest, and the most exten- 
sive relations of life. It stands by the cradle of 
the infant and becomes a part of his earliest per- 
ceptions ; and invades the transcendent realms of 
thought, leading the mind of genius up to heights 
otherwise inaccessible, and when the intellect in 
its fullest development shrinks backward, point- 
ing calmly upward and onward still. The mathe- 
matician must pause, but beyond his vision the 
fields of his science lie unexplored. The natural 
philosopher finds nature ever displaying her 
modes and motions in accordance with a fixed 
mathematical law. Bodies fall with a velocity 
governed by a fixed rule; projectiles move in 
mathematical curves, and the pressure of the 
silent ocean of air above varies in a certain ratio. 
The chemist in his subtle analysis finds the affini- 
ties of the chemical elements governed by an 
inflexible law of proportion, and sees his crystals 
taking their unerring geometrical forms, their 
atoms being guided to their appointed places by 
the hand that moves the stars in their courses, 
and with same undeviating fidelity to a mathe- 
matical law. 

Even the musician finds that the melodies that 
live upon his strings tremble in harmony with a 
law of mathematics; that the difference of his 
notes is the difference in the number of vibra- 
tions, which have to each other a ratio as deter- 
mined as the geometrical relations of magni- 


~ tudes. 


The philosopher Kepler found that the velocity 
of the revolutions of the planets in their orbits 
was in a fixed ratio to their distances from the 
sun; and a modern scientist claims to have dis- 
covered that the buds on the annual growth of 
certain plants arrange themselves in an ascending 
spiral about the stem, so that their distances, 
measured in a certain regular manner, exactly 
correspond to the relative velocities of the planets 
in their revolutions. It would seem that in the 
wild and fanciful region of poetry, we might find 
an exemption from its all-prevailing influence ; 
but no, Pegasus himself movesin measured paces, 
and the poet is forced to comply with the laws of 
measure and quantity, and the kind of his verse 
depends on the number and quantity of its sylla- 
bles. Mathematics is God’s great law of order; 
and its silent, steadying rule speaks that language 


‘to the intellect, which revelation directs to the 
conscience, proclaiming that it is, in very truth, 
“the fool” who “hath said in his heart, there is 
no God.” It is the creature nearest the Creator, 
and must be, till “ Chaos be come again.” 


J.C. R. 











Tue Scnoon anp tHE ScHooLMaster—By Alonzo Potter, 
D. D., and Geo. B. Emerson, A. M. 552 pages. Harper 
& Brothers, N. Y. 

This admirable volume was specially prepared 
for the benefit of the public schools of New York, 
but would certainly exert a most happy influence 
if in the hands of teachers, parents and school 
managers every where, 

To give some idea of its scope, we mention some 
of the topics treated: the objects, relations and 
uses of the school; the education most needed in 
the United States; the best means of improving 
them; the proper character, sttdies and duties of 
the teacher; the best methods for the government 
and instruction of pupils; and the principles on 
which school houses should be built, arranged, 
warmed and ventilated. 

We regret the want of space to copy entire the 
3d and 4th chapters of the fourth sub-division of 
the book, with their explicit details as to teaching 
and goverment. Every one in charge of a school 
should read them. Of the general subjects dis- 
cussed, we cannot resist the temptation to make 
the following excerpts : 

“Tt was once thought sufficient, if schools were pro- 
vided in sufficient numbers for a whole population, 
and if all the children were brought to attend. It was 
not considered, that these schools might fail of their 
great design; owing either to the irregular attend- 
ance of the scholars, or to the incompetency of the 
teacher, or to the inadequate support or defective 
organization of the school. It is quite evident, that 
children cannot improve at schoq], who are one day 
present and the next day absent, and who, besides 
this irregularity in their ordinary attendance, are 
kept entirely from school during several months each 
year. It is equally clear, that the same evils may 
result from a frequent change of teachers, or from 
having the schools badly organized, and subjected to 
the control of parents and trustees who are insensi- 





ble to its importance, and as ready to embarrass as to 
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strengthen and sustain it. The greatest calamity, | that their thoughts and interests are away from their 


however, which can befall the education of a people, 
is to have teachers without competent knowledge; 
with no aptness to teach or govern; and who feel, at 
the same time, no strong desire to improve themselves, 
nor any deep sense of their responsibility to God, and 
to their youthful charge. “ Like priest, like people,” 
is an old proverb, full of wisdom. It holds as true 
of the district schoolmaster, as of the parish clergy- 
man. -It holds, indeed, of every one who is to operate 
on the character of others, and especially of the 
young, by precept and example. In all other cases, 
we seem to appreciate its importance. If appren- 
tices have an idle or bungling master, we expect them 
to be bad workmen. If a family has a drunken 
father or mother, we expect the children to be idle, 
vicious and improvident. Is it not madness, then, to 
expect, chat the scholars, in a common school, can be 
trained to virtue, and imbued with knowledge and 
good intellectual habits, by instructors, who them- 
selves are destitute of these qualities ? 


“Everything depends, in this country, on having 
the people thoroughly penetrated with the conviction 
that our common schools must be good schools; and 
that, in order to make them so, they must receive the 
united support of all citizens, and must be rendered 


attractive to a superior class of teachers. It must be 
felt, that not only better teachers are wanted, but bet- 
ter employers also. A spirit of co-operation and 
liberality must be awakened. The position of in- 
tructors must be made yermanent, and they must re- 
ceive that consideration, to which they are so well 
entitled by the intrinsic dignity of their office, and 
which will tend so much to lighten their labors. Ev- 
ery individual can do something towards a consum- 
mation so desirable. By reading journals and books 
devoted to the subject of education, and, above all, 
by visiting schools, and reflecting on what he sees, 
each one can rouse in his own mind a clearer percep- 
tion, a deeper feeling of what is needed, and of what 
he himself should do. Teachers, however well qual- 
ified, need aid and encouragement, and it should 
never be forgotten that the regeneration of our 
schools must be the joint work of the people who 
employ, the instructors who teach, and the govern- 
ment which superintends. 


“While I thus insist upon the necessity of some- 
thing besides new methods of training teachers, I 
would also remind teachers themselves, that they 
may do great things towards improving our schools, 
if they have but the will, and employ the right 
means. 





If their only object is, to teach for a few! 
months for the sake of money, and if it is apparent| 


school, they deserve little respect, and need expect 
none. So, if they betake themselves to this employ- 
ment merely to escape hard work, and are satisfied, 
if they can, from year to year, wring a license to 
teach from careless or ignorant inspectors, they 
should, in such case, remember that their labors are 
an injury rather than a blessing, and that they merit 
neither pay nor consideration. If, on the other 
hand, they have a proper sense of their duties, and 
strive to qualify themselves for their due perform- 
ance; if they are diligent in acquiring more knowl- 
edge of the various branches of elementary learning, 
and more skill in imparting that knowledge to others; 
if they have a generous ambition to send back their 
pupils improved in wisdom and virtue, that thus they 
may be known as real benefactors of the world, let 
them be assured that such teachers will be honored 
and rewarded. Their example will prove contagious, 
Not only will other teachers emulate their efforts, but 
parents will imbibe the same spirit, and the work of 
improving our schools will quickly become popular 
and general. ‘We have seldom known teachers,’ 
say the visitors of one of our largest counties, ‘ who 
understand their business; who take a pride and 
satisfaction in devoting all their energies to the 
good of their school and of the district; who have 
made themselves acquainted with all the families in 
the district, with their weaknesses, prejudices, and 
wishes; and, in short, acted ihe part of the good Sa- 
maritan to all, without regard to compensation for the 
first quarter on/y—we say we have seldom known such 
a teacher under the necessity of leaving a district for 
want of the highest wages. Therefore, let those who 
wish good wages and a pe: manent situation be im- 
pressed with this fact, and act in view of it.’” 


A CompenpDivm or THE History oF THE Unirep States 
FROM THE Ear.iest SETTLeMENTsS To 1872—By Alexan- 
der H. Stephens. E. J. Hale & Son, Publishers, N. Y. 


This work is designed to answer the purpose of 
a text bock in schools and colleges, as well as to 
meet the wants of general readers. It is divided 
into two departments, the History of the Colonies, 
and the History of the States. The first part 
treats of the discovery, the settlement, and the 
colonization of the country, and of the events 
which led to the assumption of the right of self- 
government by the Colonies. The second part 
treats of the establishment of their independence, 
and of their subsequent career as the United 
States of America. 

It is a book of 512 pages, printed and bound 
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in good style, and illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. The reputation of its distinguished 
author will secure it an extensive circulation, and 
most of its readers will be pleased with the man- 
ner in which he tells the story of the origin and 
progress of the United States. Mr. Stephens isa 
philosopher and a statesman. He speaks to us in 
this history, not as a partisan under the influence 
of prejudice and passion, but as a true statesman 
who impartially unfolds the great facts of our 
national history, and as a true philosopher who 
retraces those facts up to their causes, and follows 
them down to their consequences. He pushes 
upon us no theories of government and no prac- 
tical opinions, except those that follow from the 
inevitable logic of the facts, which most of his 
readers will be willing to accept. 

Mr. Stephens is well qualified in many respects 
for writing a History of the United States. He is 
master of the science of government, and is well 
acquainted with the origin and growth of our in- 
stitutions. He has taken a conspicuous part in 
many of the prominent events of our history- 
He has the happy art of presenting to us the prin- 
cipal facts of our history in a manner so sincere, 
so honest, and so vigorous, that we really enjoy 
the reading. For all these reasons and others, 
his History of the United States is worthy of the 
position to which it aspires, and is almost a neces- 
sity to those who wish to know “ what has been 
done, by those who made, and those who have 
administered, the government of these States.” 

That our readers may know in what light this 
work is regarded in the North, we introduce the 
following from Hon. George 8S. Hillard, L.L. D., 
of Massachusetts, as published in the Boston 
Courier : 

“The name and reputation of the author of this 
work will secure it immediate attention, and the an- 
ticipations with which most readers will open it will 
not be realized. For it will naturally be surmised 
that a book written by Mr. Stephens must be strongly 
Southern, both in feeling and form, tinged with bit- 
terness against the universal North, and written in a 
style more ambitious and declamatory than Northern 
taste approves. But.these are not the characteristics 
of the work. Its tone is calm and judicial, and its 
style is simple and unadorned. Nature, which gave 
to Mr. Stephens reasoning and reflective powers in 
large measure, denied him the gifts of imagination 
and passion. A mind like his is well adapted to the 





preparation of a Compendium of History, in which 
correctness, compactnes and simplicity are the most 
essential elements. Of course, Mr. Stephens is a 
Southern man by birth and in feeling, and his book 
is not without indications of this. But on this very 
aceount we recommend it to be read by all Northern 
men who are willing to hear both sides. For we of 
the North have had the monopoly of school books, 
and have told everything in our own way, and ob- 
served everything from our own point of view. 

“The work is, throughout, creditable to Mr. Ste- 
phens, alike in its intellectual and moral aspects. It 
shows commendable industry and conscientious re- 
search. The important merit of accuracy seems to 
be fully secured. The style is clear and good, though 
without any peculiar charm. And the tone is unim- 
passioned and moderate. The events and struggles 
which led to the recent civil war, and the course of 
the war itself, are told in a spirit of candor and fair- 
ness not often found in chronicles written so near the 
date of the occurrences they record.” 





A Mayvat or Gesture, Empractne A ComPLetTe System 
or NoTaTION, TOGETHER WITH -THE PRINCIPLES OF INTER- 
PRETATION AND SELECTIONS FoR Practice—By Albert M. 
Bacon, A. M., Professor of Elocution. 260 pp. S.C. 
Griggs and Company, Chicago, 1873. 

This book is what its title represents it to be, a 
Manual of Gesture, embracing a System of No- 
tation, together with Principles of Interpretation. 
It contains one hundred and three cuts, which 
are intended to show the gestures used. Our first 
sentence would be against a book on gesticulation, 
if we were to speak in the abstract. There is 
great danger that a young speaker who studies 
gesticulation from books, will become “ bookish” 
or “stagy,” that he will fall into “ positions” in 
the act of “tearing the passion to tatters.” Yet, 
as we study the cuts of this book, we are im- 
pressed with the thought that they are, as a gen- 
eral thing, easy and natural. There are some 
forced and theatrical positions portrayed, as in 
Figs. 56, 60, 63, 78, 79, 80, 86, 89; yet there 
are many others which are both elegant and forci- 
ble, which if a speaker were to make he could 
not but be graceful. Of single gestures—that is, 
with one hand—notice Figs. 12, 15, 16, 21, 38, 
70; of double ones, notice Figs. 24, 26, 30, 49, 71. 
The directions for the hand are excellent, and if 
obeyed, leave that important member flexible, re- 
laxed and graceful. The thumb separates from 
the hand at an angle of thirty degrees, the fingers 
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somewhat close and slightly bent. How often do 
we see the fingers sprawling; how often stiff and 
unmanageable. With the arm, the shoulder is the 
center of motion, as it should be, and the cuts 
would indicate that the author teaches his pupils 
to cultivate the largest liberty of motion. 

In order to make such a book useful, the stu- 
dent may study it, not to practice a slavish ad- 
herence to its rules, but thaf he may cultivate 
ease and grace of motion. By studying this book 
he may learn to make graceful gestures, instead of 
awkward ones, and then throwing the book aside, 
let him enter into the subject upon which he is 
speaking with such abandon of enthusiasm, that he 
will forget audience, gestures and self. The ges- 
tures will then make themselves, and will be in 
harmony with the flow of his thought. 


Goop Morats anp GentLe Manners—By Alex. M. Gow, 
A.M. Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This is a beautiful little volume of 250 pages, 
intended as a text-book on moral and social law, 
and for use in grammar and intermediate schools, 

Handsomely bound in muslin, printed in the 
clearest type, written in remarkably pure style, 
with accurate and concise definitions of princi- 
ples and appropriate and forcible illustrations, it 
is all that could be wished in such a treatise. As 
a suggestive manual in the hands of teachers it 
would be eminently useful and productive of 
good results in undoubtedly the most important 
sphere of education ; and, if it were desirable to 
make this a subject for daily study and recitation 
in the school-room, no better text-book that we 
know of has been published. We cannot, how- 
ever, recommend this course. In fact, we are 
satisfied that it would defeat the very end had in 
view. We concur fully with the author in the be- 
lief “that moral and social training do not result 
from hearing little moral stories or from reading 
goodish little books,” and “that training implies 
discipline.” We doubt very much, though, 
whether this end would be attained by any at- 
tempt to confine such a subject to the contracted 
limits of a daily recurring catechetical exercise. 
Of course this were better than the total neglect 
of such instruction, upon the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. But schools in 
which so low a standard exists, are but poor nur- 
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series for the development of our youth, and we 
might reasonably expect almost as perfect fruit 
without as with them. The true teacher isa walk- 
ing epistle of correct morals and manners to his 
pupils, and to his discretion entirely should be 
left the determining of the times and means for 
“ pointing a moral or adorning a story.” 


PuystoLocy anp Hyoiene.—By R. T. Brown, M.D. Pub- 
lished by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AwaLytio Anatomy, PuysioLocy ayp Hyaieve. By Cal. 
vin Cutter, A. M., M.D. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia. 


The growing interest taken in this important 
branch of study has called forth no better ele- 
mentary treatises than the two mentioned above. 
Both are intended to meet the wants of common 
schools, by divesting the subjects of the technical 
style which too often places them above the com- 
prehension of ordinary minds. While their au- 
thors have so far succeeded in this as to produce 
text-books well suited to the purposes of teachers 
in high schools and academies, it is evidently true 
that a still greater simplification of the language 
used must be made, if possible, before they can 
be used by pupils in lower grades. 

It is seldom true that those who have not had 
considerable experience as practical teachers, can 
adapt their style to the comprehension of children, 
and unfortunately teachers are not usually as well 
qualified to write upon subjects of this kind; 
hence, most of our text-books on physics and biol- 
ogy are the work of scientists and physicians, who 
have been accustomed to the use not only of tech- 
nical phrases, but of a much higher vocabulary 
of English words, than has been acquired by 
children in the intermediate or grammar grades. 








One of the worst vices which we have to cor- 
rect in school children is their tendency to copy 
the work of better scholars and palm it off as 
their own. It is not peculiar to any age or grade. 
It is the greatest obstacle in the way of good 
scholarship. Its origin is physical rather than 
moral. It results from the fact that children see 
too well and teachers not well enough. It re- 
quires for its suppression constant watching on 
the part of the teacher.—Chicago Teacher. 
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The Gallatin Examiner furnishes an argument, 
founded upon figures, in favor of school taxes as 
an economical investment, that is absolutely un- 
answerable. Gallatin has gone ahead of most ofits 
sister towns in educational effort, since the inau- 
guration of our present public system, having al- 
ready established a flourishing public high school. 
The experience of Gallatin, in this regard, is 
worthy of thoughtful attention and study, and we 
therefore commend the Examiner’s facts and log- 
ical deductions to the serious consideration of 
other towns and communities that may be de- 
sirous of enlarging their public school facilities, 
and yet distrustful of the enterprise. Here is 
the Examiner’s exhibit : 

Dogs it Pay? A Few Practicau THoveHts 
ON THE FREE ScHoo. SystemM.—The question is 
often asked, Does the Free School System pay ? 
Is it a cheaper system than that of private 
schools? We confidently assert that it is more 
economical, productive of more good to the com- 
munity, and more efficient than any other sys- 
tem, provided always it have an equal chance with 
its competitor. 

The private school system is so nearly perfect, 
that but: little can profitably be added to it. It 
possesses comfortable houses, fine apparatus, ex- 
perienced teachers, and the prestige of much and 
well-deserved success. In our State, at least, the 
free system has few or none of these advantages. 
In a few of our cities and larger towns, it does 
possess these, or other equal advantages, and at 
such points a fair comparison of the success, 
efficiency and economy of the two rival systems 
may be made. 

nour own rapidly improving little city, we 
have organized a school, free to all the children 
of the District. We think we can demonstrate, 
that it affords as good tuition,and as careful 
training as any private school in the State, and at 
a cost ridiculously small, when compared with 
the heavy expenses incurred at private institu- 
tions of equal grade. 

We have consulted the roll-books of the school, 
and all the tax lists of the Revenue Collector, 
and withholding names, we propose to place be- 

















CO he TR a Ne: $ 61 07 
III axcsnctosehachesbondtteneret ccnascseenetessats vebetees 10 00 
Ten months’ expense at High School....+--+++... .+2+++ 71 05 
Tuition and fees of the pupils at rates heretofore 

CRBEORRALT o00000800500009 cecceeces c0s sosecccseneccsecoose cece £96. 00 
We. DB bined Waits caw cies an: ttces tenscnnnssoeees scconcvsies 15 77 
STEIN scneccocness sctntcesss. soocenaceiengedeceseoes: 502 « 10 00 
Ten months’ expense at High School...............+++ 26 76 
Tuition and fees of two pupils at customary rates. 94 00 
No. 3. School Tax.....0... sce ghronetsccoes ceseseseessoes 17 34 
Subscription ..c...cccscsees secosevecccccee -conce soseseees cooses + 10 00 
Ten months’ expense at High School................+- 27 34 
Tuition and fees of five pupils at customary rates.. 180 00 
BL, Mh, MMEOINE WUEME sencenpendnsendnsescoussscnenesacseqnagoenoos 6 10 
ORT inn cssisites cocecstes nsiscnssesesocions senese seoteseve 10 00 
Ten months’ expense at High School...............+++ 16 10 
Tuition and fees two pupils at customary rates... 94 00 
We. 6. Seheol Tax. cccrscccs sesscvees coccsscee cocese socceoce 12 77 
Subscription. ......ccccecceccss secscecceccecscsccece secccscosees « 10 00 
Ten months’ expense at High School.................. 22 77 
Tuition fees of five pupils at customary rates....... 200 00 
Bey Ds TRUDE BU ruinssrectinocepancipinrcniscocesnsanonnee « Ill 46 
BeeCt POR diesccces c0sees cesessose sscoverensescccoes conseces- - 10 00 
Ten months’ expense at High School.........+++++-+++ 21 45 
Tuition and fees of three pupils at customary 

TALES wee eooee senneones ebocedoneesnonenes S0n00ne0$ ox cnegendeccece 106 00 


These calculations fail to do the high school 
justice, since any person patronizing a private 
school necessarily pays his tuition bill, and his 
school tax in addition. In the high school, 
however, he gets back his tax and saves money 
besides. These instances have been taken as 
comprising some of the largest taxpayers, who 
patronize this school. Were it necessary we 
could add many more; but enough have been 
given, we think, to convince any reflecting man, 
that Gallatin and its vicinity can by no means 
afford to revert to the private school system. We 
doubt not a similar result will be reached. by an 
examination of the school statistics of any other 
district in the county. 

We ask a calm, business-like consideration of 
these facts, as we confidently believe the great 
majority of our citizens will be hereby convinced 
they are saving money by paying school tax. But 
saving money is not the only, or even the great- 
est advantage gained; scores of children who 
would otherwise grow up in ignorance and, per- 
haps, in crime, are in our high school so careful- 
ly taught and trained, as to fit them to discharge 
in after life the many obligations the State, the 
church and society may impose upon them. 
Many families, relieved from the terrible incubus 
of “tuition bills,” are enabled to educate more 





fore our readers some individual cases which, we 
think, afford proof that our high school is a' 
“ money-making concern” to almost all the, 
parents whose children attend it. | 


liberally; to live more comfortably ; to furnish their 
children with more books, magazines and‘papers ; 
to contribute more generously to benevolent and 
religious enterprises, and yet save money. 
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This school is yet in its infancy, but it is a vig- 
orous, growing infancy. It has already enrolled 
at least 320 pupils. It has an average monthly 
attendance of 250. Its numbers are still in- 
creasing. The teachers are complaining of want 
of room to seat and properly discipline their 
classes. Six teachers, experienced and compe- 
tent, are constantly and faithfully laboring to 
improve, morally and intellectually, the pupils 
entrusted to them. Families are settling in our 
town, and scholars from adjoining districts are 
daily crowding forward, to participate in the 
many and permanent advantages of the Gallatin 
High School. Now what does it all cost ? how many 
thousands, think you, of the “dear people’s” earn- 
ings are needed to keep in operation this bene- 
ficient enterprise, with its six teachers and three 
hundred enrolled pupils? Only a fraction over 
$370 per month! 

Has ever tuition been so cheap in Gallatin 
since the days when corn was worth a dollar a 
barrel ? 

Were ever so many children able to go to 
school? Was ever before so much moral and in- 
tellectual good wrought in our community at so 
little expense ? 

Surely paying school tax is saving money. 


The Jonesboro Herald and Tribune appreciates 
the importance of the official duties of a District 
School Director, and offers some very wholesome 
advice, as follows: 


We are encouraged at the success that has at- 
tended our school operations. The directors are 
mainly responsible for the success or the failure 
of the public schools in the districts. The ex- 
perience of the last year should be turned to 
practical account in the future. The inexpe- 
rience of the directors in some instances has pre- 
vented the full realization of the best results in 
attending public schools. Wherein failures have 
been made, the course should be looked into and 
the proper remedy applied. After all, the direc- 
tors are among the most important officers con- 
nected with the school. It is of the highest im- 
portance that these school officers.should inform 
themselves on the best methods of teaching, or- 
ganizing, and conducting schools. If men who 
know nothing of these things are put over the 
district schools, only partial suecess can be ex- 
pected. It is not uncommon for men to be made 
school directors who are entirely incompetent 
to judge of the qualifications of the teachers, or 
to direct the affairs of the district in such a way 
as to obtain the best results. 

The locating and erecting school houses should 
demand their special attention. They should un- 
derstand something about school house architec- 
ture, and be able to improve on the prevailing 





style of country school houses. One of our 
greatest difficulties is the want of better district 
school houses. It is a crying shame to our peo- 
ple that the children are forced, in many cases, to 
attend school in such houses as are to be found in 
some of our districts in this county. Those old 
dilapidated structures are held in a kind of ven- 
eration by those who think any kind of a house 
is good enough to “keep school in.” Those same 
individuals will build large, well arranged and 
expensive barns for their cattle and horses, while 
the school house to which they send their chil- 
dren is as uncomfortable as it can possibly be. 
To the school directors we must look for better 
school houses. 

On the subject of teaching school, the same 
journal is equally sound. It says: 

A very puzzling question to us is, how to 
secure better teaching in the public schools? We 
have many excellent teachers in the schools, but 
the number is entirely too smalle The best way 
to improve the schools is to — the teachers. 
This we take for granted. There are some in- 
stances where teachers refuse to avail themselves 
of the oppertunities offered them for self-improve- 
ment. Such instances are not very common, but 
still they are to be found. Better methods of 
teaching they care nothing about, but are perfect- 
ly satisfied with such acquirements as teachers 
were expected to have twenty — ago. aan | 
read nothing on the subject of teaching school, 
neither do they visit the schools of the wide- 
awake teachers to see how our best schools are 
managed. We notice this class of teachers never 
attend institutes or other meetings for the im- 
provement of those who labor in the school-room. 
They are pompous, self-willed, full of prejudice, 
and, at the same time the most exacting persons 
imaginable. They may be clever men and 
women, but they are entitled to no credit for 
that, inasmuch as everybody ought to be clever. 
Weare dealing with a class of teachers who already 
think they know enough, perhaps they do, but, 
we claim that no person has any right to teach 
school who does not give the subject a careful 
study, and avail himself or herself, of every ad- 
vantage that presents itself for self-improvement. 
Those who ate really qualified to do efficient 
work in the school-room are the most eager to 
seize every opportunity to improve themselves in 
the pedagogical art. It is very difficult to do 
anything with a district where incompetent 
teachers tamper with the schools. How can we 
improve them? 

The Nashville Banner furnishes much food for 
profitable reflection, and material for further 
elaboration, by way of argument, in the following 
well considered article : 
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TAXATION FOR ScHOOL PuRPOSES.—As sever- 
al communications on the subject of public schools 
have lately appeared in the Banner, some favor- 
ing and others opposing taxation for school pur- 
poses, it may not be out of place to glance at the 
subject in its general aspects, and inquire if the 
State is not justified in imposing a tax for the 
benefit of the many, even if a few who pay such 
tax have reason to feel aggrieved. 

It will hardly be denied that the State has a 
right to protect itself, by legitimate taxation, 
against crime and pauperism. In order to do 
this it has a right to build poor-houses, asylums, 
jails, work-houses and penitentiaries, and sup- 
port them by funds derived from taxation, State, 
county and municipal. These institutions are 
intended to guard against imposture, to regulate 
pauperism and repress crime. It is the most 
economical procedure to apply the ax at the root 
of the tree rather than to the branches, and by 
the removal of the cause of the evil remove the 
evil itself. Hénce it is right to use the money 
derived from taxation to remove the cause of 
crime and poverty. 

This brings us to this demonstrable fact. IRg- 
norance is the prolific source of four-fifths of the 
crime and poverty in the State and the United 
States. We do not make this statement at ran- 
dom. On page 33 of the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1871, we have the state- 
ment: “At least eighty per cent. of the 
crime of New England is committed by those 
who have no education, or none sufficient to serve 
them a valuable purpose.” On page 548 of the 
same report, for the same year, we find this state- 
ment in regard to State prisoners: “ Having 
reached with conclusions concerning New Eng- 
land, it is found that twenty-eight per cent. of all 
the State prisoners of the country in 1868 were 
unable to read or write; that thirty-two per cent. 
of the adult prisoners of New York State were 
equally untaught; that twenty-seven per cent. of 
those in her reformatories could not read, and 
that of 2,120 prisoners in Ohio, sixteen per cent. 
did not know their letters, and sixty-seven per 
cent. more could not read and write, a total of 
eighty-one per cent. practically without educa- 
tion. 

In an elaborate article on “The Relation be- 
tween Crime and Education,” in the report of the 
Commsssioners on Education for 1872, Edward 
D. Mansfield, L.L. D., considers this subject ex- 
haustively, not only in relation to this country, 
but also to Europe. He comes to these two con- 
clusions, page 594: 

1. That one-third of all the criminals are 
totally uneducated, and that four-fifths are practi- 
cally uneducated. 

2. That the proportion of criminals from the 








illiterate classes is at least ten fold as great as 
the proportion from those having some education. 

The same definite facts as to pauperism lie be- 
fore us. The State Commissioners of Public 
Charities in Illinois report the case so clearly and 
strongly that we i the following extracts 
from their report for 1871: “Ninth—The ten- 
dency of education to prevent pauperism is more 
— than its tendency to prevent crime. 

timating the pauper children at one-tenth of 
the whole number, and leaving them out of the 
calculation, forty per cent. of the inmates of the 
alms-houses could not write, and twenty-five per 
cent. could not even read.” 

Mr. Mansfield in a report on the relation be- 
tween pauperism and education, after quoting statis- 
tics for the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illi- 
nois, says: “In other words, the proportion of 
paupers amoung the illiterates is sixteen times 
as great as among those of common education. 
The results demonstrate what reason should infer 
from the facts. The want of education is the 
lack of faculties and talents to acquire employ- 
ments, and to work profitably in them. This is 
one of the great causes of pauperism.” We 
might pursue this train of thought much further. 
These three conclusions are self-evident : 

1. Ignorance is the prolific mother of crime 


and —. 

2. e State has a right and ought to protect 
herself against the evil twins of crime and pauper- 
ism—by taxation. 

3. Therefore, the State has a right to tax her 
citizens for the removal of ignorance. 

Now, what necessity is there that ignorance 
should be removed in the State of Tennessee? 
In this State the illiterate population, of ten years 
of age and upwards, numbers as follows: 





White illiterates 178,727 
Colored illiterates 185,941 
Total illiterates 364,668 


Here we observe that twenty-five per cent. of 
the entire population of the State are illiterate. 
What a melancholy showing for our State. 
From this vast army comes seventy-five per 
cent. of the criminals and paupers who crowd our 
poor-houses, jails and penitentiaries. Can any- 
one study these appalling facts and then say the 
State has no right to tax for educational pur- 
poses ? 

A man might, from selfishness, oppose the 
levying of such a tax because he has no desire to 
pay taxes on his broad acres, or his mills, or his 
personalty, but how he can seriously deny the 
right of the State to levy the tax as an act of 
self-defense, we cannot see. Upon general prin- 
ciples, we are opposed to burdensome taxation. 


e think taxes are high enough, and that there 
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should be such economy in the public service as 
would materially reduce them, but there is no 
tax which can be paid which yields a better re- 
turn than that for the education and civilization 
of the masses. 


MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS. 








At a meeting of the Memphis City Board of 
Education, on the 9th inst., Superintendent 
Pickett submitted the following report : 


The whole number of pupils in the white schoo!s 
on the first day of the present month was 2,368, in 
the colored 933, making a total of 3,301, being more 
than 200 in advance of the number for February. 
All the rooms are full except the two at Court street 
for the lower grades. They can receive a few more, 
while the rooms at Alabama street, in the lower 
grades especially, are much crowded, and should be 
relieved. 

We have compieted the examination for the first 
term of the present year, with the most creditable 
results, making a general average of 834 per cent. I 
have placed before you on the tables the questions 
for the grammar grades, that you may understand 
the severity of the test and better comprehend the 
excellence of the result. 

As the Clay street school building was so nearly 
completed at the close of the last term of school, it 
was not thought best to open the colored schools in 
their former rooms, but these schools have been ex- 
amined and arranged in grades and classes for the 
occupation of the new building, and the pupils of 
these schools are notified to assemble at the Beal 
street colored church on Tuesday, the 10th instant, 
to listen to the will of the Sind reference to the 
occupation of the new rooms. If the Board should 
not be prepared to permit the occupation of the 
building upon the day named, we can notify the pu- 
pils, and assemble at a later date. We find about 
200 more colored pupils enrolled than we can seat 
with the present accommodations. I would suggest 
that the former rooms be again occupied to supply 
this deficiency, or perhaps which would be better, 
that the German half-day system be adopted. In 
this system the pupils of the lower grades belonging 
to any room are divided into two classes, one ol 
which attends in the forenoon, and the other in the 
afternoon, but while they are present they are con- 
tinually occupied by the ra giving each child 
about three hours’ training. The system has proved 
@ great success in Germany, and is gaining ground 
rapidly in this country. At the late meeting of 
City Superintendents at Cleveland, Ohio, it was 
looked upon with great favor by all. I am pleased 
to state that the teachers of the colored schools look 
upon the project with much favor. 

A. Pickett, Superintendent. 


The suggestion of Superintendent Pickett in 
reference to the half-day system for the lower 
grades was adopted, the resolution making it ap- 
ply to both white and colored schools. 





THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 


From the report of Hon. Dexter A. Hawkins, 
“Chairman of Committee on Education of the 
New York City Council of Political Reform,” 
made December 30, 1873, we make the following 
extract for the information of our readers : 


It has been tried for centuries; and in some coun- 
tries, as Italy and Spain, under the most favorable 
auspices, for there this sect has had despotic power, 
both civil and religious, and so could carry its system 
out to its highest perfection. 

What, then, are its fruits? We may say its neces- 
sary and inevitable fruits? By its frufts it should 
be judged. They are as follows: 

(1.) A highly educated few; but among the 
masses general ignorance, instead of general enlight- 
enment. 

(2.) A low grade of morality. 

(3.) A large pauper and criminal class. 

(4.) A tendency to nepotism and to official selfish- 
ness and corruption. 

(5.) A lack of national progress and development. 

These statements are made first, from a personal 
knowledge of the facts gained by investigation in 
those countries—having visited them betore they re- 
jected that system, for the purpose of studying this 
very question ; and secondly, they are made from a 
careful analysis of official statistics. 

The fruits of the two systems also exist side by 
side in our own country. 

There are with us five and a half millions of for- 
eign-born inhabitants, the greater portion of whom 
came from countries as Ireland and England for ex- 
amble, that have had the parochial or church system 
of schools; hence, they might justly be taken intel- 
lectually and morally as the fair average product of 
that method of education. 

Of these the i/literates above the age of ten, are 
fourteen per cent. (.14) of the whole number; pau- 
pers are four and one-teuth per cent. (.041), and erum- 
imals one and six-tenths per cent. (.016.) 

While on the other hand, in the twenty-one of our 
states having the American system of non-sectarian 
free public schools, there is a native population of 
twenty millions. This native population has been 
educated in this system of schcols, and in like man- 
ner may be justly taken intellectually and morally, 
as the fair average product of this method of educa- 
tion. 

Of these the dlliterates above the age of ten, are 
only three and one-half per cent. (.035) of the whole 
number, the paupers only one and seven-tenths per 
cent. (.017), and the criminals only three-fourths of 
one per cent. (.0075). 

In other words, from every ten thousand (10,000) 
inhabitants, the parochial or church system of educa- 
tion turns out fourteen hundred (1,400) illiterates, 
four hundred and ten (410) paupers, and one hun- 
dred and sixty (160) criminals; while the non-secta- 
rian free public school system turns out only three 
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hundred and fifty (350) illiterates, one hundred and 
seventy (170) paupers, and seventy-five (75) crim- 
inals. Or if we take Massachusetts by itself, which 
has the type or model of our free public school sys- 
tem, with its 1,104,032 native inhabitants, the num- 
ber is still less, viz.: seventy-one illiterates, forty-nine 
(49) paupers, and eleven (11) criminals. , 


Illiter- Pau- Crim- Inhab- 
ates. pers. inals. itante. 
410 146 to the 10,000 
170 7 “ 10,000 
49 11 “ 10,000 


Parochial school system................-1,400 
Pubilc school system in 2] States.... 350 
Public school system in Massachusetts 71 

That is, we are asked by these friends who have 
come here and joined us, and whose zeal and energy, 
if rightly directed, will be of great service both to 
themselves and the country, to abolish our own well- 
tried system of education and adopt the one to which 
‘ they, in their former homes, became accustomed, 
though that one, on the average, produces four times 
as many illiterates, two and a half times as many 
paupers, and more than ¢wice as many criminals as 
ours. Or, if we take Massachusetts as a fair sample 
of our system, we are asked to adopt one that will 
give society twenty times as many illiterates, eight 
times as many paupers, and fourteen times as many 
criminals. 

We cannot do this, and when they come to under- 
stand thoroughly the facts, they will not wish us to 
do it; for the welfare of their children is just as 
dear to them as that of ours is to us, and they, 
equally with us, desire to diminish ignorance, pau- 
perism and crime, and to make the country of their 
adoption and the home of their descendants intelli- 
gent, prosperous, powerful and happy. 

The whole future of our country and the very ex- 
istence of our free government is wrapped up in the 
common school. Promote and develope that, and 
every department of industry and intelligence will 
flourish like a tree well watered and nourished at its 
roots, Destroy the common school and ignorance, 
poverty, despotism and bigotry will soon pervade the 
whole land. 

Generalizations drawn like the above from the of- 
ficial statistics of twenty-five millions of people are 
unerring guides. They settle the question as to the 
comparative excellence of the two systems of educa- 
tion. They are intellectual, industrial and moral 
beacons that direct with certainty and safety the 
statesman and the philanthropist. They point out 
unmistakably to the legislator the duty of enacting a 
law requiring attendance upon schools, during the 
school age and school terms, of all the children in the 
State, unless legally and for good and sufficient rea- 
sons temporarily excused. 

The preservation of free government requires this. 
Protection of society against pauperism and crime 
demand it. The material development of our coun- 
try calls for it. The success and happiness in life of 
the children of the poor, the ignorant and the vici- 
ous van be secured only by oom a statute. 








More than one-half of the whole number of 
children attending the public schools of Milwau- 
kee study German. 





PROCEEDINGS OF GILES COUNTY IN- 
STITUTE. 


PuaskI, March 19, 1874. 


The Giles County Teachers’ Institute met, pur- 
suant to adjournment, at 10 o’clock A. M., on 
the 19th day of March, 1874; President W. R. 
Garrett in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. W. H. Houghes. 

The following members were present: W. R. 
Garrett, President, Alfred H. Abernathy, Vice- 
President; J. G. Smithson, Secretary pro tem. ; 
D. A. McKnight, S. J. Anderson, M. Dwyer, J. 
N. Moore, J. C. Roller, C. G. Rogers, P. C. Smith- 
son, R. P. Yancy, W. 8. Roddy, Jas. R. Scales, 
J. B. Anderson, M. T. Abernathy, W. K. Jones. 

The following were duly elected as members 
of this Institute: Albert Buford, jr., Ed. R. Cox, 
Thos. Scales, T. F. McCord, Edward Estes, A. 
G. McCorkle, W. A Smith, J. S. Beecher, F. J. 
Tyler, A. S. Loventhal, J. N. McKnight, Thos. 
Tarpley, B. W. White, R. H. Whitfield, W. H. 
Anderson, Isaac Roose, J. M. Fleming, Mrs. N. 
Adams, Mrs. W. K. Jones, Miss Sallie Shapard, 
and C, A. Abernathy. 

The following were duly elected as honorary 
members of this Institute: Gov, Jno. C. Brown, 
L. W. McCord, L. D. McCord, Dr. E. Edmund- 
son, and all ministers of the Gospel residing in 
Giles County. 

It was moved by Prof. A. 8. Loventhal that 
Rev. J. B. Anderson be appointed postmaster for 
this Institute, which was agreed to. 

It was moved and seconded that the President 
appoint a committee of three to procure the 
choirs of the different churches of this city to 
provide music for the Institute during its session, 
which motion was adopted. The President there- 
upon appointed as such committee Rev. W. H. 
Houghes, Rev. J. B. Anderson, and J. G. Smith- 
son. 

Prof. A. 8. Loventhal moved that a commit- 
tee on resolutions be appointed, and that all reso- 
lutions be referred to said committee without dis- 
cussion, which motion was adopted. 

An essay, on the importance of teaching book- 
keeping in our schools, was read by J. G. Smith- 
son, which was fully concurred in by all the 
members present. 
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Upon the motion of J. B. Anderson, the Insti- 
tute adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President in the chair; prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor. 

Rey. J. B. Anderson read an able essay on 
history. 

Prof. R. P. Yancy moved that the time for 
reading essays be limited to ten minutes, and for 
hearing a class, twenty minutes, which motion 
was adopted. 

Col. Alfred H. Abernathy read a very learned 
essay on English Grammar, in which he urged 
the study of its elementary parts, and recom- 
mended that recitation be made in concert. 

Prof. A. 8. Loventhal here heard a class on 
English Grammar. 

Prof. A. G. McCorkle recommended that stu- 
dents should be required to correct each other’s 
errors in conversation and recitation. 

Moved and seconded, that Prof. A. 8. Loven- 
thal have twenty minutes on to-morrow morning 
in which to hear a class in Primary English 
Grammar, which motion was amended by giving 
Col. A. H. Abernathy the same time for the 
same purpose, and, as amended, was adopted. 

Prof. A. 8. Loventhal made some interesting 
remarks on the best methods of teaching compo- 
sition, and heard a class in the same. : 

On the motion of Mr. Dwyer, the Institute 
adjourned to meet at 7} o’clock P. M. 


NIGHT SESSION. 


The Institute met pursuant to adjournment; 
the President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Taylor. 

The President announced that the first busi- 
ness of the evening session was the discussion 
upon the method of imparting primary instruc- 
tion by means of charts, when Profs. Loventhal, 
Ed. R. Cox and R. P. Yancy spoke in favor of 
teaching by charts, and showed its advantages 
over other methods. 

No further business appearing, the Institute 
adjourned to meet at 9:30 o’clock A. M. to- 
morrow. 


Fripay, March 20, 1874: 
The Institute met pursuant to adjournment ; 





the President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. W. 
H. Houghes. 

Prof. A. 8. Loventhal heard a class in Pri- 
mary English Grammar, and made some appro- 
priate remarks upon the method of teaching the 
same. 

Mr. President Garrett heard a class in Geog- 
raphy and made several remarks upon the best 
method of teaching the same, and recommended 
the use of Out-line Maps, and the teaching of 
map drawing. 

Prof. W. K. Jones and A. 8. Loventhal fully 
endorsed the President’s method of teaching 
Geography. 

Queries were then read by Post Master Ander- 
son, and some animated discussions arose. 

The Institute then adjourned to mect at 2 
o’clock this evening. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Institute met pursuant to adjournment ; 
the President in the chair. Prayer by Rey. W. 
H. Houghes. 

The President exhibited some maps drawn by 
students. 

Col. C. G. Rogers read a learned and interest- 
ing paper upon Arithmetic, illustrating the best 
methods of teaching the same. 

Dr.W. A. Smith, of the Columbia Atheneum, 
delivered an able address upon the subject of 
History. 

Prof. J. 8. Beecher read a paper upon Orthog- 
raphy, which was well received by the Institute. 

The Institute then adjourned to meet at 7} 
o’clock P.M., this evening. 


NIGHT SESSION. 


The Institute met pursuant to adjournment ; 
the President in the chair. 


The President announced that the session 
would be taken up in the discussion of Graded 
Schools, when Dr. W. A. Smith was called upon, 
and spoke upon “Our Schools.” 

Prof. A. 8. Loventhal was then called upon, 
and spoke upon popular education and the ad- 
vantages of Graded Schools. 

The Chair concurred with the gentlemen in 
their views as to the advantages of Graded 
Schools, and argued that it would be a matter of 
economy to adopt them in any county. 

Upon motion, the institute adjourned to meet 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
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SaturpDay, March 21, 1874. 


The Institute met pursuant to adjournment; 
the President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. W. 
H. Houghes. 

Prof. R. P. Yancy read an essay upon the 
Languages, which evinced much experience in 
the Latin language, from which arose a discussion 
between Profs. Yancy, Jones, Beecher, and Col. 
Rogers, as to which was the best method of 
pronouncing, the English or the Continental 
method. 

The Institute then adjourned to meet this even- 
ing at 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met pursuant to adjournment ; 
the President in the chair. Prayer by Rev.J. B. 
Anderson. 

The President announced that the next busi- 
ness in order was the discussion of “ School Dis- 
cipline.” 

Prof. D. A. McKnight read an essay upon this 
subject, in which he recommended that teachers 
have but few and short rules. 

Dr. W. A. Smith stated that he had always 
adhered to this maxim—that “he who governs 
best governs least.” 

Prof. A. S. Loventhal concurred in the views 
of Prof. D. A. McNight. He said that success 
in teaching was to teach, and that he hoped that 
the time would come when the rod would be 
dispensed with in all schools. 

Col. C. G. Rogers, Prof. W. K. Jones, and 
the President spoke in favor of using the rod in 
male schools to a limited extent. 

The Committee on Resolutions offered the 
following : 

“ WHEREAS, Important truths and fundamen- 
tal principles may be made manifest by demon- 
strations, class exercises, and thorough criticism ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the Teachers’ Institute is 
the best method of promoting and elevating the 
public schools, and of enlightening and interest- 
ing the public mind in the best methods of 
teaching ; and that we feel it our duty to extend 
to it our cordial and earnest support. 

2. That the thanks of the Institute and of the 

ublic be tendered to Prof. A. S. Loventhal, of 

uisville, Kentucky, for his interesting illustra- 

tions and invaluable lectures on the art of im- 
parting instruction. 


3. That we feel under many obligations to Dr.! 





R. H. Whitfield and Mr. Isaac Roose of Nash- 
ville, to Dr.W. A. Smith and Prof. J. S. Beecher 
of Columbia, and to Prof. A. G. McCorkle of 
Maury county, for attendance, aid, and encour- 
agement. 

4, That we return thanks to the authorities of 
Giles county for the use of the Court-house, to 
Revs. Messrs. Houghes and Taylor of Pulaski 
for invoking Divine blessings upon the Institute, 
to the directors, teachers and pupils of various 
schools for their attendance and assistance, to the 
Alamo and Ténnessee Houses, and the citizens, 
for their liberal and cordial hospitality ; and to 
the Pulaski Citizen for favors extended. 

5. That we approve of, and fully endorse, the 
official acts of Capt. W. R. Garrett, our County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and that 
we will earnestly labor with him for the welfare 
and advancement of Public Schools. 

6. That we hereby tender our thanks to the 
Secretary, Mr. John G. Smithson, for the able 
and efficient manner in which he has discharged 
his official duties at this session of the Institute. 

7. That we have examined with pleasure and 
much profit copies of the Tennessee Seatal, and 
the Home and School of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and bespeak for them the liberal support of 
teachers and people. 

8. That this Institute have, with deep regret, 
heard of the death of Mr. T. G. Marks, who was 
a member of this Institute, and that while we 
deplore his loss we tender our sympathies to his 
bereaved parents and friends. 

9. That a copy of these resolutions be fur- 
nished the Pulaski Citizen, and the TENNESSEE 
ScHoot JourNAL, and Home and School, with a 
request that they publish the same. 

MIcHAEL Dwyer, Chairman 
J.C. ROLLER. 

Jas. R. SCALEs. 

A. Burorp, Jr. 

Epwarp ESsTEs. 

T. F. McCorp. 


The above resolutions were adopted by the 
Institute. 

The following resolution was offered by Col. 
C. G. Rogers, which was adopted : 

Be it Resolved, That the thanks of the Insti- 
tute are due and are hereby tendered to the 
Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Resolutions for the able manner in which they 
discharged their duty. 

Upon the motion of Prof. A. 8. Loventhal, 
Institute adjourned till the next Monthly Meet- 
ing, on the first Saturday in May, 1874. 

J. G. Smrruson, Sec. pro. tem. 
W. R. Garrett, President. 
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OFFICIAL. 











THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


NEXT MEETING AT KNOXVILLE, JUNE 18, 
19 AND 20. 


STATE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 


ENTS CALLED. 


On the 4th of April, a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Officers of the Tennessee 
State Teachers’ Association was held, to take 
action in regard to the next semi-annual meeting 
of the Association. It will be remembered that 
the Association adjourned its session in Nashville 
last December, to meet in Knoxville, some time 
in July, the precise date to be determined by the 
Executive Committee and permanent Officers of 
the Association. At the consultation, on the 4th 
inst., it was unanimously determined to call the 
meeting for the 18th, 19th and 20th of June, be- 
ing Thursday, Friday and Saturday, of Com- 
mencement week of East Tennessee University. 
The exercises of the University will commence 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

In connection with the meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Association, a State Convention of County 
Superintendents of Public Instruction is also 
called for the same days designated for the Asso- 
ciation. The daily and nightly sessions of the 
two bodies will be so arranged as to harmonize. 

In due time the Executive Committee and 
State Superintendent, in connection with the local 
committee at Knoxville, will prepare and pub- 
lish a detailed programme for the occasion. All 
the necessary preliminaries in regard to transpor- 
tation of members of the Association and County 
Superintendents will receive timely attention. 

For the present, we will say no more than that 
all the indications seem to combine to give prom- 
ise of a most interesting and profitable educational 
festival. 

As an indication of the zealous spirit in which 
Knoxville is already responding to the proposi- 
tion, we quote the following from the Daily Press 
and Herald, of the 9th of April: 


The commencement of East Tennessee Univer- 
sity will be held on Wednesday, June 17th, and 
the State Convention of Superintendents, and the 
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meeting of the State Association of Teachers will 
be held during the same week. The Alumni of 
the University will meet on the evening of June 
16th. 

The Knoxville Board of Education held a 
meeting on Tuesday night last, at which Profs. 
Kirkpatrick and Nicholson, of the University, 
were present. The gentlemen present were unan- 
imous in their expression of their desires to make 
the week in June a memorable time. It was 
agreed that the Board will act in unison with the 
Faculty of the University, and that the Com- 
mencement exercises should be more elaborate 
and eventful than usual. Governor John C. 
Brown, and Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody 
Fund, and other distinguished gentlemen and 
educators, will be invited to be present and de- 
liver addresses, and invitations will be sent to the 
editors of the State press. The cadets will doubt- 
less parade and receive their visitors in becoming 
style. 

Zo committee of the Board of Aldermen, con- 
sisting of Felix A. Reeve, W. W. Woodruff and 
J. W. Gaut, together with the Mayor, as ex-officio 
member of the Board, was appointed on arrange- 
ments. C.D. McGuffey will act on behalf of the 
Board, in the formation ot the Commencement 

rogramme. Rev. Dr. Humes, President of the 

niversity, will appoint committees to act in con- 
junction with the Board. 

All our visitors on the occasion may be sure of 
a hearty East Tennessee welcome, and a cordial 
greeting from Knoxville. 








THE APRIL COURTS. 


At the time of going to press we have re- 
ceived reports from but few of the counties in 
regard to the action of the County Courts on the 
first Monday, regarding Public Schools. 

From Giles county, Superintendent Garrett 
reports : 

“Tam glad to inform you that the County 
Court of Giles has increased the county tax for 
schools by a handsome majority. They levied $1 
poll tax; 15 cents on the $100 worth of prop- 
erty, and one-fourth of the county levy on privi- 
leges.” 

From Marion county, Superintendent Cowan 
reports : 

“Our County Court has this day levied $1.00 
poll tax, and 15 cents on the $100 worth of 
property for school purposes. This will secure 
us a good school fund. At the last January term 
the Court refused to levy any tax, but referred 
the question to the people, who voted on the 
proposition on the 8th day of March, and voted 
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for the tax almost unanimously. Our school sys- 
tem is now working well in our county. We 
have more schools and better ones than ever 
before.” 

From Washington county, Superintendent 
Presnell reports : 

“Our County Court to-day levied the follow- 
ing taxes for school purposes: On each $100 
worth of property, 20 cents; on each poll, $1.00; 
on privileges, 20 per cent. upon the State tax. 
We are satisfied with the tax for the schools.” 

From Gibson county, Superintendent Currey 
reports : 

“T am happy to be able to inform you that old 
Gibson still maintains her position in the van of 
her sister counties. The County Court has 
again levied a school tax, after a hard and deci- 
sive fight, at 25 cents on the $100 worth of 
praney This, though it is two cents less than 
ast year, was all we asked. When it is remem- 
wal that this is the year of elections, when 
candidates are as timid as they are numerous, and 
the opponents of Public Schools more clamorous 
than ever, the victory appears the more complete 
and the rout of the opposing forces more signifi- 
cant and gratifying. We have met them upon 
every inch of the ground, and in every district, 
where a direct vote has been taken before the 

ople, it has carried by an overwhelming ma- 
jority.” 

From Bedford county, Superintendent Dean 
reports : 

“Our County Court yesterday levied, for school 
purposes, 18 cents on the $100 worth of prop- 
erty and $1.00 on each poll, which will give us 
from five to six months’ schools in ever district 
in the county. 


THE APRIL APPORTIONMENT. 











We publish, in this number of the JouRNAL, 
the revised and corrected Census Table, upon 
which the April apportionment is to be made. 
At the time of the October apportionment, the 
returns from some of the counties were incom- 
plete, from others inaccurate, and from two 
(Cumberland and Bradley) no returns had been 
received, so that the population of these two 
counties had to be approximately given by a 
comparative estimate. The table is now given 
as officially reported to date. 

The Comptroller of the Treasury is now en- 
gaged in preparing the apportionment. This will 
embrace the semi-annual interest on the perma- 
nent fund ($75,375) and the poll taxes now_in 





the Treasury, less the necessary. school expenses 
that have been paid, or are due. The whole dis- 
tributive share found to be due to each county 
will be embraced in one warrant, and forwarded 
to the County Treasurer, as heretofore. 

' One word more. There seems to prevail an 
opinion in some localities that the second appor- 
tionment of the school fund has been delayed, it 
being assumed that the money was due to the 
counties on the Ist of January last. Such a mis- 
take is the result of either misconception or igno- 
rance of the law. The interest on the school 
fund becomes due, each year, on the first days of 
January and July, but is not distributable until 
the first Mondays in April and October, as spe- 
cially provided in the school law. So there has 
been no dereliction on the part of the State offi- 
cers in this regard. 


REVISED SCHOLASTIC CENSUS OF 
TENNESSEE. 











NASHVILLE, TENN., April 6, 1874. 
Cou. Jno. C. Burcu, 
Comptroller of the Treasury: 

Dear Sir—I have the honor to submit, here- 
with, a revised and corrected statement of the 
scholastic census of the several counties of the 
State, on the 30th day of June, 1873. Since my 
former report the returns from several counties 
have been officially corrected, and hence the va- 
riance of the present statement, in some instances, 
from that submitted in October last. 

Very respectfully, 
Jno. M. FLEMING, 





State Sup’t. 
East TENNESSEE. 

Anderson.........++ 3} eee 9,193 
Bledsoe 1,689 | Loudon .............+ 2,559 
OE ee 4,449 | Marion .........00000+ 2,409 
BPAGIOR osc cccces.cees 3,332 | McMinn...........00 4,764 
Campbell ............ 8,125 | Meigs .........00+. ++ 1,624 
GRGCOP ies ive ssnedciens 3,099 | Monroe.........s0000. 4,219 
Claiborne ..........+ 3,682 | Morgan ........++000 1,024 
5S eed eee 6 $6)” Sa 2,508 
Grainger «sss. 8,424 | Rhea...........ceeeeeee 1,911 
Greene .....s00 seeeee 6,505 | Roane........cccsccces 4,004 
Hamblen...........+. 2,571 | Scott.........sesecsese 1,522 
Hamilton .......++00 4,633 | Sequatchie........... 776 
Hancock..... ......++. 2,368 | Sevier............e06. 4,158 
FEB WRIGG 600 occvecce 5,345 | Sullivan ............. 4,596 
RENEE. .sccccsicceosens 1,440-] Union........s00.0000 2,604 
Jefferson ..esee.eeeee 4,433 | Washington......... 5,059 
JORNSON o.ceeeeeeeseee 2,054 
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MIvpLE TENNESS®E. 


Marshall 
Cheatham. .......... 2,191 
Clay 1,844 
2 ee 8,630 
Cumberland 


Davidson 


Montgomery ........ 
BED Binseiccoscocneses 


Robertson. ........+ 5,345 
Rutherford 10,508 
__ ere 4,839 
Stewart ........00. 3,463 


Trousdale 
Van Buren. ........ ‘ 
-- 4,298 


Warren ..0..- 0000. 
Humphreys ......... 
Jackson 





Lauderdale. ........ 3,448 
Madison 
McNairy 


Hardeman 
Haywood 
Henderson 





418,185 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORTS OF COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 








[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER. ] 


Dickson Counry—L. L. Leach, Superintendent.— 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white male 
1,355; female 1,210; total white 2.565; colored 
male 328; female 269; total colored 597 ; total 3,162. 
No. white schools organized 48; colored 8; total 56. 
No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 1,620; 
colored 311; total 1,931. No. white pupils between 
18 and 21 enrolled 85; colored 9; total 94. No. 
teachers licensed—white male 45; female 8; colored 
male 5; female 2; total 60. No. teachers employed 
—white male 45; female 8; colored male 5; female 
2; total 60. Average per month paid teachers $29, 
Rates of additional tax a county on property 1 mill; 
on polls 50 cents; on privileges 20 cents Salary al- 
lowed County Superintendent ——. No. public 


-|ored male 2; female -; total 37. 





school-houses in county 33. No. houses rented for 
school purposes 23. Ne. districts that have levied 
special tax —. 

Dyer County—H. Parks, Jr., Superintendent.— | 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white male 
1,691; female 1,528; total white 3,219: colored 
male 537; female 542; total colored 1,082; total 
4,301. No. white schools organized 28; colored 2; 


po total 80. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 


rolled—white 1,372; colored 172; total 1544 No. 
white pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 47; colored 
1; total 48. No. teachers licensed—white male 28; 
female 14; colored male 2; female —; total 44. No. 
teachers employed—white male 24; female 11; col- 
Average per 
month paid teachers $48 50. Rates of additional 
tax by — on property 15 cents on $100; on polls 
$1; on privileges Salary allowed County Su- 
ape re $800 for remainder of 1873. No. pub- 
ic school-houses in county, 7 huts or cabins. No. 
houses rented for school purposes 2. No. districts 
that have levied special tax —. 

Fayett= County— William Maris, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,491; female 1,381; total white 2,872; col- 
ored male 2,897; female 2,764; total colored 5,661 ; 
total 8,533. No. white schools organized 19; colored 
17; total 36. No white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 582; colored 659; total 1,241. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 8; colored 17; 
total 25. No. teachers licensed—white male 18; 
female 4; colored male 14; female 6; total 42. No. 
teachers employed—white male 16; female 3; col- 
ored male 13; female 4; total 36. Average per 
month paid teachers $43. Rates of additional tax 
by county on preperty ; on polls 50 cents; on 
privileges Salary allowed County Superin- 
tendent not fixed. No. publje school-houses in 
county 10. No. houses rented for school purposes 3. 
No. districts that have levied special tax —. 

Fentress County—Stephen H. Pile, Seperin 
tendent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 901; female 784; total white 1,685; 
colored male 7; female 13; total colored 20; total 
1,705. No white schools organized 33; colored —; 
total 33. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 
1,059; colored —; total 1,059. No. white pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled 86; colored —; total 
86. No. teachers licensed—white male 37; female 
1; colored —; total 38. No. teachers employed— 
white male 32; female 1; colored —; total 33. 
Average per month paid teachers $20 59. Rates of 
additional tax by county on property ; on polls 

; on privileges -——. Salary allowed County 
Superintendent to be determined at January term of 
County Court. No. public school-houses in county 
33. No. houses rented for school purposes —. No. 
districts that have levied special tax —. , 

FRANKLIN County—W. B. Watterson, Superin- 
tendent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 1895; female 1663; total white 3558; 
colored male 528; female 433; total colored 961; 
total 4519. No. white schools organized 38 ; colored 
5; total 43. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
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enrolled 230U ; colored 175; total 2475. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 23; colored 
——; total 23. No. teachers licensed—white male 
33; female 10; colored male5; female 1; total 49. 
No. teachers employed—white male 30; female 10; 
colored male 5; female 1; total 46. Average per 
month paid teachers $35.00. Rates of additional tax 
by county on property 25 cents on $100; on polls 
50 cents; on privileges Salary allowed Coun- 
ty Superintendent $500 No. public school houses 
in county 23. No. houses rented for school purposes 
1, No. districts that have levied special tax . 

Gipson County—Algernon 8. Currey, Superin- 
tendent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 3488; female 3055; total white 6543; 
colored male 1233; female 1098; total colored 2301; 
total 8844. No. white schools organized 81; colored 
15 ; total 96. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled 4644; colored 719; total 5363. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 190; colored 32; 
total 222. Teachers licensed—white male 75; female 
32; colored male 10; female 5; total 122. No. 
teachers employed—white male 72; female 30; col- 
ored male 10; female 5; total 117. Average per 
month paid teachers $47.43. Kates of additional 
tax by county on property (and privileges taxed ad 
volorem) 27 cents on the $100; on polls $1.00; on 

rivileges ; $1.00 on each marriage license ; 
$10.00 on photographers, and one-half of state tax 
on tipplers. Salary allowed County Superintendent 
at the rate of $750.00 per annum. No. public 
school houses in the county 87. No. houses rented 
for school purposes 9. No. districts that have levied 
special tax ; two districts, incidental tax and 
tuition charged each pupil. 

The County Superintendent reports : 

“The civil districts are organized as school dis- 
tricts, and duly incorporated by the Chancery Court, 
with township privileges, etc. The object or plan is 
to have one principal or high school centrally located, 
and as many primary or assistant schools as may be 
necessary in each district. These schools are to be 
strictly graded, and by their intimate connection with 
each other, will constitute one school only in the dis- 
tricis with one principal teacher and the necessary 
assistants for each grade. The younger pupils can 
be accommodated nearer home with school facilities 
in the primary schools, while the larger and more 
advanced pupils, who are better able to go farther, 
are admitted only in the central school where all 
the grades—even a high school course—are taught. 
The bse has been thoroughly discussed in the coun- 
ty, and meets with general favor. It commends 
itself to the popular approval, because it provides 
all the the facilities for a thorough and complete 
education of our youths at home, who are no longer 
subjected to the inconvenience and expense (to sa 
nothing of the pernicious influence) of attending the 
“so-called” seminaries and colleges in our towns and 
cities. The plan is not fully perfected, but will re- 

uire some time to put it in thorough operation. In 
the absence of any law or regulation on the subject, 
we can only expect its progress to be gradual. ith 
one or two districts, however, organized upon this 





plan, others in succgeding years will imitate their ex- 
ample and copy after them. Three or four districts 
have already adopted the plan, and are gradually 
working themselves up to a graded school system. 
GiLEs County— W. R. Garrett, Superintendent.— 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white male 
3027 ; female 2643; total white 5670; colored male 
1967 ; female 1847 ; total colored 3814; total 9484. 
No. white schools organized 70; colored 15; total 
85. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 
2783 ; colored 856; total 3639. No. white between 
18 and 21 enrolled 99; colored 9; total 108. No. 
teachers licensed—white male 71; female 22; col- 
ored male 18; female 6; total 117. No. teachers 
employed—white male 65; female 14; colored male 
14; female 5; total 98. Average per month paid 
teachers $45.33. Rates of additional tax by county 
on property 1 mill; on polls $1.00; on privileges 
Salary allowed County Superintendent $1500. 
No. public school houses in county 13; No. houses 
rented for school purposes 4; free rent 71). No. dis- 
tricts that have levied special tax . 


The County Superintendent reports: 


The passage of the school law, at the last session 
of the Legislature, found Giles county under a sys- 
tem of private schools. These schools were generally 
taught by teachers of ability and experience. They 
were, however, wanting in uniformity of method and 

ermanancy of organization. Their patronage was 

uctuating, and their methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline unsettled; changing with every change of 
teachers. This soalinentl much confusion and un- 
necessary expense, and seriously injured the progress 
of pupils. They were, also, very unequally distrib- 
uted over the county. The average cost per scholar, 
as near as I can ascertain it, was about $2 50 or 
$3 00 per month; and in some Parnes $4 00 or 
$5 00 per month for the ordinary English branches. 
As may be gathered from the accompanying statis- 
tics, the average cost per scholar, under the present 
public system, is $1 19 per month in the same 
branches. 

In the inauguration of a new system, it was to be 
feared that much temporary confusion and injury 
would result from a collision between public and 
private schools. Yet, so completely has this antici- 
pated danger been averted by the judicious manage- 
ment of the Directors, that the public system was 
substituted for the private system, almost without a 
jar. There are now, so faras I can learn, only two 
private schools in Giles county which have not been 
consolidated with the public schools. This arrange- 
ment has supplied 71 school-houses free of rent. 

The experience of the present year would seem to in- 
dicate that the period from about September 15 to 
November 15 should be avoided in the school terms 
of cotton districts. The present school fund of this 
county will sustain the schools an average of about 
seven months. 

The public schools, I think, have been efficient 
and have given general satisfaction. In my opinion 
they are growing steadily in favor, as their economy, 
uniformity of system and improved methods are 
gradually developed and recognized. 
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GrainceR County—QJ. NV. Goldman, Superinten- 
dent—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 1,635; female 1,519; total white 3,154; 
colored male 139; female 131; total colored 270; 
total 3,424, No. white schools organized 51; color- 
ed 6; total 57. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled 2,230; colored 143; total 2,373. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 134; colored 10; 
total 144. No. teachers licensed—white male 54; 
female 5; colored male 2; female 0; total 61. No. 
teachers employed—white male 50; female 5; color- 
ed male 2; female 0; total 57. Average per month 
paid teachers $29 63. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property, 10 cents per $100; on polls 10 
cents per poll; on privileges Salary allowed 
County Superintendent (from county treasury) $500 
No. public school houses in county 36. No. houses 
rented for school purposes 3, (The remainder are 
taught in church houses.) No. districts that have 
levied special tax 

The County Superintendent reports: 

Nearly seven-eights of those in attendance on the 
free schools, commenced the session in the alphabet, 
but since that time have made praise worthy progress. 
The interest the children manifest in their studies, 
and the eagerness with which they drink in the 
instruction offered them under the present system, is 
sufficient evidence that free schools here are attended 
with beneficial results if conducted properly. It is 
hardly necessary to say that heretofore the free 
schools have been almost equivalent to no schools at 
all to the children here, because of the inattention 
they received from those whose duty it was to direct 
a inspect their progress. 

Everything considered, we have a better prospect 
now for the coming people of this county than at 
any time since the war. The people, the main lever 
by which our schools are bid to work, are awake to 
their interest and the interest of generations yet un- 
born; and, unless some eatoueal event is thrown 
upon us, from twelve to fifteen months will see the 
educational status of our people hastening forward toa 
higher and brighter goal, with such an impetus that 
it will take the combined efforts, directed with 
almost superhuman force, of the non-educators to 
effect anything whatever. 

GREENE County—J. C. Park, Superintendent.— 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white male 
3,056; female 2,928; total white 5,984; colored 
male 263; female 258; total colored 521; total 
6,505. No. white schools organized 42; colored 7; 
total 49. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enroll- 
ed 1,600; colored 130; total 1,730. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 63; colored 3; 
total 66. No. teachers licensed—white male 42; 
female 15; colored male 5; female 1; total 63. No. 
teachers employed—white male 37 ; female 8; color- 
ed male 5; female 1; total 51. Average per month 
paid teachers $24 93. Rates of additional tax by 
county on Property, one mill on the dollar ; on polls 

; on privileges, one-fourth of State tax. Salary 
allowed County Superintendent $650. No. public 
school houses in the county 75. No. houses rented 
for school purposes 7, No, districts that have levied 
special tax . 





The County Superintendent reports : 

Our school fund for 1872 amounted in the aggre- 
gate to about $5000. We enrolled about 1,200 chil- 
dren in our public schools. We now have an assess- 
ed fund of more than twibe the above amount with’ 
more than two thousand children in school. The 
people are very evidently enlisted in this cause, with 
a stronger reso!ve for advance than ever before. 

Grunpy County—John Seruggs, Superintendent. 
—Scholastic population between 6 and 18-—white 
male 697; female 717; total white 1414; colored 
male 20; female 19; total colored 39; total 1,453. 
No. white schools organized 19; colored - total 
19. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 
750 ; colored -——, total 750. No. white pupils be- 
tween 18 and 21 enrolled 55; colored - total 
55. No. teachers licensed—white male 17; female 
3; colored ; total 20 No. teachers employed 
—white male 16; female 3; colored ; total 
19. Average per month paid teachers $30. Rates 
of additional tax by county on property, 3 mills on 
$1 00; on polls 5 cents; on privileges 15 per cent. 
Salary allowed County Daptsintendient $250. No. 
public school houses in the county 17. No. houses 
rented for school purposes 2. No. districts that have 
levied special tax 

HamBien County—J. H. Trent, Superintendent. 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,089; female 1,057; total white 2,146; color- 
ed male 211; female 214; total colored 425; total 
2,571. No. white schools organized 28; colored 
6; total 34. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled 1,255; colored 168; total 1,423. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 62; colored 5; 
total 67. No. teachers licensed—white male 32; 
female 4; colored male 3; female 1; total 40. No. 
teachers employed—white male 28 ; female 2; color- 
ed male 3; female 1; total 34. Average per month 
paid teachers $28 56. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property, 5 cents on $100; on polls 50 
cents each; on privileges 10 cents on $100. Salary 
allowed County Superintendent $400. No. public 
school houses in county 28. No. houses rented for 
school purposes 3. No. districts that have levied 
special tax 1. 

The County Superintendent reports: 

Public schools have here and there been run for a 
few months each year since the organization of the 
county; nothing like system, however, has been 
reached until the present year. So far, our schools 
have met with favor and received the hearty concur- 
rence of the people. Schools are in full operation in 
all the districts except the “ Morristown.” 

Hami.ton County—J. H. Hardie, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,660; female 1,682; total white 3,342; color- 
ed male 627; female 664; total colored 1,291 ; total 
4,633. No, white schools organized 29; colored 10; 
total 39. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 1,740; colored 590; total 2,330. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 60; colored 10; 
total 70. No. teachers licensed—white male 35; fe- 
male 21; colored male 5; female 5; total 66. No. 
teachers employed—white male 27 ; female 15; col- 
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ored male 5; female 5; total 52. Average per 
month paid teachers—in city, principals $86 66; as- 
sistants $45; county $40. Rates of additional tax 
by county on property ; on polls$ 1; on priv- 
ileges Salary allowed County Superintendent 
$700. No. public school-houses in county 25. No. 
houses rented for school purposes 4, and 4 free. No. 
districts that have levied special tax 1, (the 14th 
$12,000.) 

Hancock Oounty—R. T. Rutherford, Superin- 
tendente—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 1,183; female 1,114; total 2,297; col- 
ored male 32; female 34; total colored 66; total 
2,363. No. white schools organized 39; colored 1 ; 
total 40. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 1,742 ; colored 14; total 1,756. No white pu- 
pils between 18 and 21 enrolled 103; colored 1; 
total 104. No. teachers licensed—white male 43; 
female 4; colored male —; female 1; total 48. No. 
teachers employed—white male 38; female 2; col- 
ored male —; female 1; total 41. Average per 
month paid teachers $25 95. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property ——; on polls ; on 
privileges . Salary allowed County Superin- 
tendent not set. No. public school-houses in county 
19. No houses rented for school purposes 21. No 
districts that have levied special tax 

The County Superintendent reports : 

Since 1861 we have had but few schools, private 
or public, and they have been loosely conducted-- 
almost without discipline; so much so that little 
good was derived from them. In short, the free 
schools we have had prior to the organization of the 
present system, were signal failures to such an extent 
that the people had almost come to the conclusion 
that little or no good could be derived from them. 
Hence, up to the organization of the present system, 
the county was rapidly growing in illiteracy. 

Under the old law, the County Court, time and 
again, and year after year, ordered an election to be 
held for the purpose of electing School Commission- 
ers. After many attempts, five out of fourteen dis- 
tricts elected said officers; but the majority of them 
gave the matter no attention, while some of them re- 
fused to act. Such was the interest manifested in 
our county by the portion of the best citizens, 
up to August, 1873. 

About the last of August, 1873, schools were 
thoroughly organized throughout the entire county, 
and at this Tate, prospects are far more flattering 
than they ever were before. Good citizens are work- 
ing in the cause with zeal and energy. 


Harpeman County—J. E. Hopkins, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,904; female 1,727; total white 3,631 ; color- 
ed male 1,182; female 1,130; total colored 2,312; 
total 5,943. No. white schools organized 32; col- 
ored 3; total 35. No. white pupils between 6 and 
18 enrolled 1,055; colored 120; total 1,175. No. 
white pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 55; colored 
9; total 64. No. teachers iicensed—white male 34; 
female 8; colored male 9; female 1; total 52. No. 
teachers employed—white male 26; female 6; col- 


ored male 2; female 1; total 35. Average per 
month paid teachers $46 42. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property ; on polls ; on 
privileges Salary allowed County Superin- 
tendent nothing. No. public schooi-houses in county 
No. houses rented for school purposes1. No. 
districts that have levied special tax —. 








OPEN CORRESPONDENCE WITH SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 


“Can the money derived under the April apportion- 
ment be used in paying for schools targht tine the 
fall and winter months of 1873?” It can. The money 
apportioned in April constitutes part of the school 
fund for the scholastic year of 1873-4, and will be 
properly used in discharge of teachers’ claims arising 
during that time. 


“ Ts there anything in the law forbidding patrons 
giving additional pay, besides that given by the Direc- 
tors, when it is given voluntarily, im order to secure a 
better teacher ?’’ As the question is stated, there cer- 
tainly can be no objection, nor is there any legal pro- 
hibition. However, lest we be misunderstood, we 
will add that a teacher, engaged to teach a public 
school, is employed by the Directors to give his time 
to a particular work—that, is, to teach the public 
school branches—and it would not be proper for a 
teacher, in consideration of additional pay from one 
or more of the patrons of the school, to introduce 
other branches and devote a portion of his time to 
giving instruction therein, to the neglect of the spe- 
cial work for which he was employed. Such addi- 
tional studies can only be introduced by consent of 
the Directors, and upon the payment of such rates 
of tuition as may be agreed upon by them, not by 
the teacher. Voluntary contributions to the salary 
of the teacher, however, are not only not forbidden 
by law, but are of such rare occurrence as to chal- 
lenge special commendation. 


“ Has the section of the school law incorporating the 
school districts been declared unconstitutional by th® 
Supreme Court?” It has not. The question has 
not been before the Supreme Court for adjudication, 
nor are we advised that said section has been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by any inferior court in 
the State. One or two Chancellors, we have learned, 
decline to enter the decree incorporating the school 
districts, upon information that the Supreme Court, 
at Nashville, in an unreported case, had virtually 
decided that part of the schoo] law directory to the 
chancery courts, unconstitutional. But no such de- 
cision has been made. Chamcellor Cooper, of the 
Nashville District, more than a year ago, in the case 
of Thomas Chadwell and others, ex parte, decided 
that the chancery courts have no power to create 
corporations, or to confer upon a corporation any 
chartered privilege, and can only organize corpora- 
tions with such powers as may have been conferred 
by general act of the Legislature. This latter power 
of the courts to carry into effect a general law by 





organizing corporations, was affirmatively declared 
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by Chancellor Cooper. The special court of arbitra- 
tion, which sat in Nashville in the summer of 1873, 
affirmed this decision of Chancellor Cooper, and the 
Supreme Court, at its last session, adopted the opin 
ion of the court of arbitration as its own. This de- 
cision, so far from annulling the provisions of the 
school law in regard to the p ew courts, sustains 
it; for all the powers of the school corporations are 
declared and conferred by the law itself. Nothing 
is required of the chancery courts but to allow an 
entry of record, which shal] operate as a decree or- 
ganizing the school districts as bodies corporate, with 
all the powers conferred by general law and none 
other. The question of the power of the Legislature 
to incorporate the schoo] districts with the right to 
levy a special school tax, has not been before the 
Supreme Court, nor are we advised that any inferior 
court has adjudicated the question. 


“Did the passage of the school law repeal the char- 
ters of such institutions as were allowed by charter to 
draw the pro rata of school money due to children 
attending such institutions?’’ The passage of the 
school law did not repeal the charter of any educa 
tional institution—that is to say, any academy, sem- 
inary or college that may have been lawfully incor- 
porated, is still a chartered institution, with its gen- 
eral rights as such unimpaired. But any provision 
in the charter of any such institution, assuming to 
vest in it the right to have and use any portion of 
the public school fund of the State, cannot prevail 
- pee the conflicting provisions of the school law. 

e school fund is a public fund, over whose admin- 
istration the Legislature, at each session, has control, 
and it is not competent for any General Assembly to 
embarrass a succeeding one in its rightful jurisdic- 
tion of the fund. The Legislature has no power to 
confer the wswfruct of a public fund upon a private 
individual or corporation as a vested franchise, and 
hence all such provisions as those referred to in the 
question, could only be tolerated as meaning that 
such rights might be enjoyed until the Legislature 
should provide a different way for the disposal of the 
fund. ‘Phe present school law creates a fund, and 
provides for its application to school purposes by 
public school officers. Private institutions are not 
entitled to any portion of the fund, except as con- 
tracted for with the school directors having charge 
of it, as provided in section 33 of the law. Such is 
our view of the law. Nevertheless, it should be ob- 
served that while chartered institutions, claiming 
such special privileges, may not demand as a right 
any portion of the school fund, still it is entirely 
consonant with the spirit of the school law that, in 
all proper cases, Directors should make arrangement 
with private schools, ar the public branches 
may be taught free therein; but to allow parents to 
send their children to a private school, and draw 
their pro rata of the public fund from the district 
treasury, is not warranted by the law. Such a pol- 
icy would be subversive of all system. The public 
school law is not designed to collect money for redis- 
tribution, but to provide ¢uition for all the children 
of the State, under the direction of public school 
officers. 
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The publishers take pleasure in acknowledging 
the receipt of many clubs for the ScHoon Jour- 
NAL. From a few counties we have received 
long lists, but others are still unheard from. 
Hasten the good work. 








We advise school officers to examine the New 
Common Scuoor Serres of text-books published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. These 
books embody the most advanced methods of 
teaching that have so far stood the test of actual 
use, and are up to the demands of the hour, in 
simplicity, efficiency, brevity and economy. The 
Harpers Common School Course is the result of 
the experience of that great firm, which has 
grown into one of the famous establishments of 
the world. With the same patience, accuracy, 
skill, unstinted use of money and time that has 
gained the house its position, they have gradyally, 
but surely, produced a series of text-books that 
are well worth attention. The whole course is 
brilliantly illustrated, the Readers alone con- 
taining nearly six hundred illustrations, and the 
two Spellers Sonne over two hundred. Every one 
of which is a gem of typographical art. See ad- 
vertisement. 








Own the next page will be found the advertise- 
ment of J. H. Butler & Co., who have among 
their publications some of the most popular text- 
books ever published on this continent, prominent 
among which is found Goodrich’s Series of His- 
tories, by the unrivalled “ Peter Parley,” who 
has done as much as any other man to make study 
pleasant and interesting, and the time-honored 
and universally-patronized Mitchell’s Geographies, 
that have always been found correct, and up with 
the changes brought about by old Father Time, 
both geographically and in the manner of teach- 
ing. Smith’s Grammar is too well known to need 
even a word of commendation; and Bingham’s 
English Grammar, and also his Latin Series, have 
received high commendations from the best judges, 
and are extensively used. 

Of the publishers, we will only say, that sev- 
eral years’ dealing with them have convinced us 
that more accommodating and reliable gentlemen 
cannot be found in any business. 








Mr. Joun D. Brown, of Nashville, desires to 
secure a position as teacher. He refers to Messrs. 
R. W. Weakley, County Superintendent of Da- 
vidson, and 8. D. Power, County Superintendent 
of Cheatham; can also give many other refer- 
ences, 
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The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Teachers is invited to the following 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. 


HE. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICA. 
nar Always kept up with the Times,.ey 


RETAIL PRICE. 


Mitchell’s New First Lessons in Geography 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography...........+++ + 1 80 
Mitchell’s New School Geography and Atlas 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography 
Mitchell's New Ancient Geography 1 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key.* Small Se- 

ries. On Rollers, net 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps and Key.* wnt wee 

ries. On Rollers, net 
Hand-book of Map drawing 


*Colored physically and politically, or politically on’y. 





GOODRICH’S SERIES OF 


PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


Universally Popular. 


Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial wine # 
the United States........ 
Goodrich’s United States Pictorial History... 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of qoeent.~. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome... 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece.-... inca 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France... = 
Goodrich’s ested s Common-school History of the 
World.. ese 
Goodrich’s "Pictorial Natural ‘History... 


LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 


Bingham’s Latin Grammar 

Bingham’ 8 Latin Reader... ..ssccccessecseees nnvaeehoeth ‘e 
Bingham’ s Cesar .. whbencnniieeetty pS 
Bingham’s Exercises. for Translation... we ecetncleiin 
Historia Sacra. 
Viri Rome... 
Gould’s Adam's “Latin | Grammar... 
Ramshorn’s Lutin Synonyms 


GRAMMARS. 


Smith’s English Grammar 
Bingham’s Euglish Grammar...... .....006 sssssseeeesees « 


etereee 





Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for introduction. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 


The latest and handsomest Series. The best 
and Cheapest Series. 
READERS. By Sarcent anp May. 
RETAIL PRICE 
The New American First Reader........++++++ aia 
The New American Second Reader 
The New American Third Reader. 
The New American Fourth Reader............... «+ 
The New American Fifth Reader...... 


SPELLERS. 
The New American Primary Speller 
The New American Pronouncing Speller... 


Although but lately published, these Readers and Spell- 
- have already been introduced into the public schools 
of New York City, Philadelphia, Reading, Lancaster, 
Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Camden, Gloucester 0., Northum- 
berland, and various other places. 


The Board of Education of the State of Vermont has 
adopted the geries for exclusive use in all the schools of 
that state for five years. 


JUST READY! 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER. 


BY EPES SARGENT AND AMASA MAY, 
Price $1.50, 
480 pages—16 Engravings,with an Index of 5,000 Words, 
A superb School book. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


Price 75 Cents. 
“A live book.” —Pennsylvania School Journal. 


OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 
432 pages—90 illustrations Price $1 50 
A NEW 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


Price 90 Cents. 





BY EPES SARGENT. 


Correspondence 


and visits of teachers and others interested in school literature cordially invited. 
(29~Send for Price-list, Circulars, and Illustrated Catalogue. 


Address the Publisher, or 
jan3mo 


J. W. PAULETT, Knoxville, Tenn. 





